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which Mr. Ruskin dwells ; but it is difficult to believe
that a nation, threequarters of which are dwellers in
towns and chiefly in large towns, can preserve intact
the vigour of physique and character which is essential
to the progress of a nation.

Even those who are coming to look upon England
as one small field in our imperial estate should find
some difficulty in reconciling to their intelligence such
local specialisation as shall make England a purely
manufacturing and commercial area, no longer breed-
ing in rural life the bone, muscle, and brain which
have made the empire, but depending for its force and
progress in the future upon colonial lives. To many,
we are aware, this movement seems inevitable ; the
forces making for large town life in England seem to
them natural and necessary. The industrial destiny of
England has indeed been so incessantly dinned into
our ears during this century, that it seems to some the
only destiny. More money can be made by going to
work in large towns; that appears a final irrefutable
argument. And indeed we are not sanguine about its
speedy refutation. But, with Mr. Ruskin, we may
remind ourselves, that it is only within recent times
that we have submitted all values of individual and
national life to the arbitrament of the counter. A wider
view of our history does not mark us as an exclusively,
or even a distinctively, industrial nation, or one which
only counted commercial gains. It is quite true that
so long as, and in so far as, we allow purely monetary
consideration of profits and wages exclusively to settle
for us where we shall live, what air we shall breathe,
what company of nature or of man we shall keep,
what work we shall do, what kind of home, what kindf the maladies upon
